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ON A NOT UNCOMMON RENDERING OF THE WORD 

iKALLU. 

By C. Boutflower, 

Terling, Witham, Essex, England. 

At the close of the Tablet Inscription from Nimrud 1 Tiglath- 
pileser III. gives a very full account of the palace built by him 
at that place, how it stood on a loftier mound than the palaces of 
his predecessors, and was built on a grander scale than "the 
palaces of all lands." In 1. 83 the description continues as fol- 
lows : Ana subat sarrutia admansa assi, nisikti abnl 
sipir .... arma kiribsa. Ikall&t hid&ti, nasfi. 
higalli, kftriba sarri, mulabbiru ipisisin, ana sumi- 
sin abbi, "For the dwelling-place of my royalty I raised its 
abode, precious stones the work of .... I placed within it. 
The ikallftt I called their names, Pleasures, Holding abundance, 
King's graciousness, Making their builder grow old." Now, as 
the previous context, 1. 83, mentions only one abode, it seems 
probable that we ought to render ikall&t by "halls" rather 
than "palaces," and that the king is speaking of four halls of 
state, which formed portions of one and the same palace. 

This rendering of the word ikallu is confirmed by the 
Standard Inscription of Assurnatsirpal. a Speaking of his build- 
ings, also at Nimrud, this monarch says: tkal (isu) irini, 
ikal (isu) surmfni, ikal (isu) daprani, ikal (isu) urka- 
rini, ikal (isu) miskanni, ikal (isu) butni u (isu) tarpi' 
ana subat sarrutia ana multa'it bilutia sa darftti 
ina libbi addi; a passage on which Professor D. Gr. Lyon, in 
his useful Assyrian Manual, p. 67, remarks: "The repetition of 
this word (ikal) is peculiar, for there seems to have been but 
one palace built." True ; but the difficulty is at once removed, if 
we suppose the king to be speaking of different halls and recep- 
tion rooms of the same palace, "the hall of cedar," "the hall of 
cypress," etc. A parallel passage to the one just given is to be 

1 Western Asia Inscriptions, II, 67. 

2 Layard'a Cuneiform Inscriptions, plate 1. 
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found in the so-called Hunting Inscription, 8 in which Assurnat- 
sirpal, describing the "new palace" built by him at the old capital 
of Assur, speaks in the same way of its four "halls": ikal (isu) 
irini, ikal (isu) urkarinu, ikal (isu) butni, ikal (isu) 
tarpi'. 

The above passages from the inscriptions of Assurnatsirpal 
are very useful in helping us to understand Sargon's description 
of his palace at Khorsabad, the remains of which form the most 
perfect specimen that we possess of an Assyrian royal residence. 
In the Cylinder Inscription, 4 1. 49, Sargon tells us how, indued 
by Ea with a wisdom beyond that of his royal predecessors, he 
had "planned day and night to erect sanctuaries as a dwelling- 
place for the great gods, and halls (ikallati) the residence of 
my royalty." Then in 1. 63 the description of these "halls" is 
carried on as follows : ikal sin plri, (isu) usu (isu) urka- 
rinu (isu) musukkanni (isu) irini (isu) surmini (isu) 
daprani u (isu) butni. Here, guided by the passages from 
Assurnatsirpal, we must supply ikal before each of the descrip- 
tives, and understand the king to be speaking of eight halls of 
state in his new palace, "the ivory hall," "the usu hall," etc. 
In the Great Triumphal Inscription of Sargon, 11. 158, 159, there 
is a similar description of these eight "halls," and in 1. 166 the 
king expressly calls them ikallati, and tells how he adorned 
them with bas-reliefs depicting his conquests. The passage, 
which, as we shall see presently, is of some importance in deter- 
mining the sense in which ikallu is used, runs thus: dad mi 
matitan sa ultu sitan adi sillan ina imuk Asur bilia 
aksudduma ina sipir (amilu) UR-RA-ku-ti ina kirib 
ikallati satina astakkana simati, "The people of all lands, 
which from the rising to the going down of the sun by the might 
of Asur my lord I had conquered, by the craft of the sculptor in 
those halls I placed as adornments." 

Turning now from the inscriptions to the pages of Perrot 
and Chipiez, 5 we meet with a perfect illustration of the truthful- 
ness of the above description and at the same time a strong con- 
firmation of our rendering of the word ikallu. In Vol. II, 
p. 426, a fairly perfect ground plan is given of the palace at Khor- 
sabad. On this plan will be seen a square court marked J. This 

3 W. A. I., I, 28, col. ii, II. 14, 15. 4 W. A. I., I, 36. 

' Perrot et Chipiez, Htitoire de VArt dam VAntiquiU. 
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court is described in the letterpress as forming the center of the 
seraglio, or palace properly so called, as distinguished both from 
the harem, the apartments for the women and children, and from 
the khan, the offices and servants' quarters. On its northeast 
side this court J is shut off from a smaller court, I, by a long 
gallery measuring 45 meters by 5.80, apparently the longest 
room in the palace. On the remaining three sides of the court 
J are seven other principal apartments, described as being all 
about the same size, viz., 32 meters by 8, and as being characterized 
by the same lavishness of decoration, to-wit, sculptured thresholds, 
gateways flanked with colossi, and walls covered with bas-reliefs, 
so much so that M. Place designates the whole of this part of the 
palace as "la partie sculpturale." 6 Now, as a visitor, coming into 
the palace by the state entrance, would have to cross the court i" 
and traverse a part of the long gallery in order to reach the cen- 
tral court J, we may hazard the speculation that this gallery 
represents the ikal sin piri, which stands first on Sargon's 
list, and then the seven other large apartments would represent 
the ikal (isu) usu, the ikal (isu) urkarinu, etc., both the 
number of the apartments and the richness of their mural decora- 
tions agreeing exactly with Sargon's own description as given 
above.' 

With regard to the eight halls, it is a curious fact that a build- 
ing adjoining the northern angle of the palace, not in direct com- 
munication with the seraglio, but entered from the same court 
of honor in which stands the state entrance into the seraglio, 
also contains eight large apartments. This building M. Place 
believes was intended for Sennacherib, the heir-apparent who 
had come to man's estate at the time when his father built the 
palace at Khorsabad. 8 

The names which Sargon gives to his palace halls, usu, urka- 
rinu, etc., are perhaps best understood of the wood employed in 
the decoration of the ceiling and upper parts. For though the 
enormously massive walls were faced with stone slabs below and 
covered with plaster above, yet it is highly probable that on 
their broad tops, between wall and ceiling, there was a low cov- 
ered walk guarded by wooden balustrades and with pillars of 

6 Perrot et Chipiez, Vol. II, pp. 430-33. 

7 In Place's Ninive, plates 3 and 4, the long gallery is marked 27, and the other seren 
halls are numbered 19, 20, 25, 26, 33, 37, 34, the last being rather smaUer than the rest. 

8 Perrot et Chipiez, Vol. II, p. 434. 
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wood or brick supporting the ceiling. 9 This part of the building, 
through which came the light and air, would admit of very 
effective decoration, as well as the ceiling itself, on which a strong 
horizontal light would be thrown through these openings. The 
ceiling, being thus the best-lit part of the room, could not fail to 
strike the eye of the beholder. Hence nothing would be more 
natural than to name each apartment after the wood employed in 
its highly decorated ceiling. In the case of the ikal sin piri 
we must suppose that the decorations were effected by thin layers 
of ivory, either inlaid or used as a veneer. The name itself is 
interesting because of the yo " , 35" i n of Psalm 45:9 (8). See 
also 1 Kings 22 : 39 ; Amos 3:15/ and Cant. 7:4. 

To return, however, to our main issue : by far the strongest 
argument for giving to ikallu in certain passages the sense of 
"hall" comes to us from the Old Testament, where the Hebrew 
biVJ is certainly used in this sense. Thus in the account of 
Solomon's temple, as given in 1 Kings, chaps. 6 and 7, a passage 
in which we should expect architectural terms to be used with 
some exactness, it will be found that the temple itself is invariably 
styled man "the house," agreeably to the corresponding use of 
the Assyrian bitu, whilst bSTI is the term employed through- 
out to denote the larger chamber, the holy place, as distinguished 
from TO'I the oracle or holy of holies, and Db*IX the porch 
Compare Gresenius, Thesaurus, in loco, "b^VJ sensu arctiori, sedis 
Hierosolymitanse pars major et occidentalis inter adytum T^J et 
vestibulum Db^X ; " and, again, on Dan. 5:3, " SOS" 1 !! arctiori 
sensu ponitur quam domus Dei." So then in 1 Kings 6 : 3 instead 
of "the temple of the house" it would be better to render "the 
hall of the temple." And, indeed, had our revisers seen their 
way to translate 7S*T\ throughout that passage by "hall" instead 
of "temple," the whole description would have been rendered 
much clearer. The same remark applies to the parallel passage 
in 2 Chron., chaps. 3 and 4, and also to the description of Ezekiel's 
temple, even though it is evident that in Ezek. 41 : 15 and 42:8 
the word is used in a somewhat larger sense. In 2 Chron. 3:5 
the holy place is called bl^SH fT^H , a name which at first sight 
bears a close resemblance to the Akkadian original of ikallu, 
viz., E . Gr AL " great house." As, however, this is a Hebrew way 
of expressing comparison, the resemblance may be only apparent, 

» Perrot et Chipiez, Vol. II, plates 39 and 76. 
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and our present translation correct. In the sublime vision of 
Isa. 6 : 1 we meet with a most interesting use of the word bSTl , 
combining the three senses of "temple," "palace," and "hall." 
The prophet sees Jehovah sitting on his throne high and lifted 
up, and therefore in his palace. But this palace is a temple, for 
there is an altar, vs. 6, standing hard by ; and this temple is one 
vast hall or throne-room, rilled from end to end with the flowing 
robe of the divine glory. Hence Delitzsch's remark in loco: 
"Hekal : lit. a spacious hall, the name given to the temple as the 
palace of God the king ; " and so T. K. Cheyne on the same pas- 
sage: "The palace — Heb. hekal = Assyr. ikallu = 'great house' 
(through the Akkadian) . A great hall must have been the primary 
conception of a temple. Jehovah's heavenly palace or temple is 
meant here." Thus it will be observed that these two great author- 
ities attach to the Hebrew bi^iTI the very sense claimed in this 
article for the Assyrian ikallu. 

But whilst as an architectural term b^Jjl like ikallu appears 
to denote a large room or "ball," it is not meant to deny that 
"temple" is its commonest meaning in Scripture, whether used 
of the tabernacle, 10 Solomon's temple, or the heavenly sanctuary; 11 
more rarely it signifies "palace." 12 On the other hand, ikallu 
is most frequently used in the sense of "palace," whilst occasion- 
ally it signifies "temple." For this latter usage compare the 
inscription on the Gates of Balawat, col. v, 6, ana Isagil ikal 
ilanisu ina kurban ina mahri Bili u Bilti ikki innamir, 
" in behalf of Isagil, the temple of his gods, he appeared sacrificing 
with offerings before Bel and Beltis ; " and so on the Black Stone 
of Esarhaddon, col. iv, 16, Isagila ikal ilani. In the Babylo- 
nian account of the deluge, as given in the Nimrod Epos, Tablet 
xi, 96, ikallu is used in one place of the ark: ana pihi sa 
(isu) ilippi ana Puzur (ilu) KUR-GAL (amilu) malahi 
ikallu attadin adi busisu, "to the steersman of the ship, 
the sailor Puzur-KUR-GAL, I handed over 'the palace' and its 
contents." Prom the signification of "palace" ikallu very 
naturally came to signify "the court," and is found so used on 
some of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, e. g., B 45, 11. 15, 16, ianu 
amilu sa ibalu duppia ana ikalli "I have no servant to 
carry my letter to the court." Compare the similar use of blD'H 
in Ezra 4: 14, as pointed out by Gesenius in his Thesaurus, "inde 

lOlSam. 1:9 and 3:3. nPs.U:4. " 2 Kings 20:18. 
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pro aula tanquam sede imperii." Further instances of ikallu in 
the sense of "hall" will be found in the Taylor Cylinder of Sen- 
nacherib, col. vi, 42, 43 ; also in Esarhaddon's Cylinders, A and 
C, col. v, 29. Again, on the Monolith of Shalmaneser II., in col. 
ii, 80 we read, ilftnia ana ikall&tisu lusirib tasiltu ina 
ikall&tisu lu askun, a passage which Professor Peiser ren- 
ders : "Meine Grotter Hess ich in seine Tempel einziehen, hielt ein 
Festmahl in seinen Palasten ab." But would it not be better to 
give the word the meaning of "halls" in both cases instead of 
taking it in two different senses ? After all, the images of the 
gods of Assyria may very well have been placed in the palace 
halls of a conquered foe. 

In conclusion, then, it is claimed that the Assyrian ikallu, 
like the English word "hall" and the Greek fieyapov, denotes, 
not only a large house, but also a large room in a house, and that 
this latter meaning is all the more deserving of notice because 
it appears to be the sense in which the word is used in archi- 
tecture. 

[Editorial Note. — The editors call attention to the fact that Th. 
Friedrich, " Die Ausgrabungen von Sendschirli und das bit biU&ni," 
in Delitzsch and Haupt, Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, Vol. IV, pp. 227-78 
(1900), has reached the same conclusions as Mr. Boutfiower.] 



